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accents. The babe, hushed to sleep, would be rudely awakened perhaps five 
minutes after, aad this over and over again until, fortunately, cold weather 
has closed windows and brought surcease o£ this particular cause of com- 
plaint. And this is but one instance of innumerable wrongs of various 
sorts inflicted on a multitude of innocent sufferers. The dog himself is also 
a frequent sufferer from being kennelled in a place which may do for human 
habitation, but is certainly no place for a dog. 

This is a subject which might well come under ^he purview of our 
Board of Health with the purpose of controlling to some extent the annoy- 
ance. As we grow in genuine urban life we will minimize all street noises 
and everything which tends to make life irksome. The car-horse has had 
his day and has almost disappeared. The old clothes man with his jarring 
outcry, the scissors-grinder with his tangle of bells, and the dog with his 
tendency to leave a reminder of himself ou every doorstep, should follow 
him into oblivion, and remain only as memories in urban life. 

George William Wintebburn. 



THE MENACE OP PSEUDO-PATRIOTISM. 

THERE are many reasons why the present ssems a fit time for a revival 
of genuine patriotism ; that is, of such a sentiment of devoted affection for 
Fatherland as shall be rational instead of merely passionate, generous in- 
stead of jealous, calm and confident instead of shrill and petulant; a senti- 
ment characterized by a willingness to learn from the experience of others, 
rather than by a truculent self-assertion and self-complacency ; in short, a 
devotion to the public welfare that shall be as quick to discern the danger 
within as the danger without, and as ready to expose and combat it despite 
the immemorial custom of crowning soldiers and stoning prophets. This we 
understand to be patriotism as opposed to mere provincialism, or that insane 
prejudice against the outsi .er which once made the words for stranger and 
enemy synonymous ; as opposed, too, t3 tuosa marely form il protestations 
of devotion, hysterical though they be, whereby patriots for revenue only 
seek to blind the people's eyes to their designs. 

These pseudo-patriots may be subdivided indefinitely; but two classes of 
them deserve at least a passing notice. One, whom we may designate as 
patriots for political effect, belong to a parasitic race prooably as old as 
government itself. But they were so much in evidence during the middle 
of last century that Or. Johnson thought it worth while to immortalize 
them in the Dictionary. In the fourth edition he therefore inserted as a 
second definition of the word pa riot, "It is sometimas used for a factious 
disturber of the gaverment.'' ThissmacvS of the Tory, to be sme, but a 
goodly measure of truth was mingled with its prejudice, and Sir Robert 
Walpole brought sound Whig testimony to bear it out when he said, "A 
patriot. Sir I Why patriots spring up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty 
of them within the four and twenty hours. I have raised many of them in 
one night. It is but refusing to gratify an unreasonable and insolent de- 
mand and up starts a patriot. I have never been afraid of making patriots ; 
but I disdaiD and despise all their efforts." Macaulay, too, has h s fling at 
them, wtten he s ij s of tae elder Pitt, then fighting for office : " lie was not 
invited to bacome a placeman ; and he, therefore, stuck firmer to his old 
trade as patriot." 

It was this type of pseudo-patriotism which Browning called "tha 
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easiest virtue for a selfish man to acquire," and Johnson denounced as " the 
last refuse of a scoundrel." It would be scarcely worth our while to honor 
it with serious criticism were it not that it is so marvellously noisy, and 
that the mass of mankind have so high a reverence for the genuine senti- 
ment as to be easily imposed upon by anything that masquerades under its 
name. In ordinary circumstances no great harm is done, because there i3 
time for the common sense of the people to reduce the agitator's polysyll- 
ables to their lowest terms and to discover the disproportion between sound 
and sense. But in an international crisis, when great issues hang in the 
balance and p3pular excitement runs high, it is scarcely too much to say 
that a democracy contains no more dangerous element than that which 
would stimulate so-called patriotic passion to gain a vote or sell a news- 
paper. 

This is the pseudo-patriotism of the demagogue. But, as has just been 
suggested, it would be ineffective enough if it did not find so favorable a 
soil for the sowing of its dragon's teeth in the unreflecting prejudice of 
great masses of the people. It may seem to be a hard saying, but it is none 
the less a true one, that very much which is accounted patriotism is nothing 
else taan a provincialism compact of ij morance and prejudice. This was the 
passion to which Palmerston loved to appeal, and upon which he built not 
a little of his prestige as a foreign minister. But we have no need to go so 
far afield for illustration. Just as our relations with Spain reached their 
acutest stage last year, a Spanish mob wrecked an American consulate and 
tore an American flag in pieces ; whereupon an American mob— a small and 
non representative mob, be it said — not to be outdone in devotion, trailed a 
Spanish flag through the streets of a New Jersey town and burned the King 
of Spain in effigy. Now the really significant thing about these outbreaks 
was, not that they should have occurred, since such popular imeutes are al- 
ways liable to occur, but that respectable newspapers should have reported 
them as demonstrations of overpowering patriotic sentiment on the part of 
the Spanish and American participants. Yet the most casual consideration 
of the biibstance of these events as distinguished from their form is suffi- 
cient to snow that they were essentially treasonable rather than patriotic, 
since nothing could have been better calculated to embarrass the two govern- 
ments than such an appeal to passion on the part of their irresponsible sub- 
jects. But the episode serves admirably to illustrate the dim and unethical 
sense which the public attaches to a great word. 

It is only as we ponder upon our political history that we see how this 
low and unworthy idea of patriotism tends to hamper and belittle us. It 
implies that patriotism is a virtue rather apart from other virtues, and to a 
considerable extent independent of them, thus ignoring altogether the fact 
of the solidarity of character. It is disposed to sneer at the suggestion that 
we may learn anything from the experience of other nations, and it is ever 
boasting of its silly contempt of all precedent. " Politics," the l»te Sir 
John Seeley used to say, " are vulgar when they are not liberalized by his- 
tory, and history fades into mere l'terature when it loses sight of its rela- 
tion to practical politics." " This may answer well enough for the effete 
despotisms of the old world," exclaim our professional patriots, " but it 
will never do for the 'Young Giant of the West.' You must not expect the 
'Genius of tbe Republic' to tie herself down to the prosaic lessons ot his- 
tory." It is, indeed, a favorite contention with tnein that we are now big 
enough and rich enough to ignore, not merely the long and varied expert- 
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ence, but, to a considerable extent, the very existence of the remainder of 
the world, and to accept, at least as regards our political and and financial 
life, the rdle of Hermit Nation, which Corea has found herself forced to dis- 
card. We cannot help reminding these self-sufficient statesmen, in Lowell's 
words, that — 

" Thet kind o' thine worked wal in ole Judee, 
But you forgtt honr long it's been A. D." 

It is by no means easy to over-emphasize the difficulty which such 
false views of that wherein true patriotism consists put in the way of the 
free and candid discussion of some questions of the most vital public import. 
It is deemed "unpatriotic," for instance, by a considerable class of respect- 
able citizens, to make any searching inquisition into the workings of our 
vast pension system, and he who exposes fraud there is in danger of denun- 
ciation as 'no friend of the soldier.' Whereas, in point of fact, if he be 
honest and disinterested in his endeavor, he is the best possible friend of 
the soldier, inasmuch as the people will cheerfully incur great burdens for 
the relief of needy and worthy veterans, but are bound to become restive if 
they have cause to suspect that the system covers fraud. There is, too, in 
some quarters, a disposition to treat the present agitation for international 
arbitration as unpatriotic, since it might seem to imply that we would 
rather arbitrate than fight, an eagerness to fight, of course, being reckoned a 
constituent element of all patriotism of this particular stripe. It seems but 
the other day, indeed, since we were told how sordid and coiimercial the 
peace spirit seemed beside the effervescent chauvinism that yearned to 
plunder, burn, and kill, to sweep commerce from the seas, and to bring 
other nations " to their senses."' 

The office of the critic is at all times a somewhat ungracious one. It is 
likely to prove dangerous, too, inasmuch as hypertrophy of the critical gen- 
erally means atrophy of the constructive faculty. But in a time of political 
upheaval and social unrest a peculiar obligation rests upon us to reduce 
phrases to their lowest terms. Some of them will prove, like the First 
Gentleman of Europe under Thackeray's awful analysis, mere lay figures 
whereon to hana inaum»rable embroidered waistcoats, and nothing more. 
Others, under the same process, will evidence a truer worth than ever. 
This, we believe, will be the lot of our American love of country. No nation, 
surely, ever had greater cause for pride in past achievement, present oppor- 
tunity, or future promise. In none has devotion to the public weal been 
deeper, more intelligent, or mare self-forgetful in periods of national storm 
and stress. Patriotism has been in a sense popularized. Let us see to it, 
that, to adopt Coleridge's famous distinction, it be not plebified. As we con- 
template our unique situation, our unexampled progress, and our immeas- 
urable resources, we are forced to the conclusion that if any danger ever 
seriously threaten us, it must come from within rather than without. This 
means that genuine American patriotism, in accordance with Bolingbroke's 
dictum, "must be founded in great principles and supported by great vir- 
tues.'' It implies further that the principal field for its display is likely to 
continue to be domestic rather than international; and that nothing can 
more surely militate agiiast the fulfilment of our national mission than 
our adoption of that ideal of military imperialism which is leading the na- 
tions of Europe into a labyrinth of increasing complexity and difficulty. 

Edward Mortimer Chapman. 



